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BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR,. 


‘* Man goeth forth to his Work and to his Labor until the Evening.”’ 


ABOR is a necessity as well as 
a duty. The man or woman 


selves in some honest labor, have 
no moral right to cumber this 
footstool of God, who has called | 
us, not only to have an honest 
business, but to be diligent in 
business. There is a class of 
. 3 drones in society, who mount up on 






other men have sown, yet take the best 
of the harvest as their own, and com- 
pel the honest laborer to carry it to 
their granary besides. I have often 
“Work is worship.” Now whatever may be the 
talent of these drones, or whatever their profession, 
they are Infidels—Infidels in the primary sense, for 
having denied the first great law of God, without 
obedience to which, all cther obedience is but mock- 
ery. The man who built his house upon the sand, 
was wise beside this man, for he has built his house 
upon a lie, upon which it is not necessary for the 
rains to descend, or against which the floods never 
need to beat, for the sunshine of Truth would lick it 
up as it were a drop of dew. 

But I care not so much what Labor is not, as what 
it is; for here I find the answering pulse in my own 
bosom, when I look into the honest face of a brother 
or a sister who is not only not ashamed of Work, but 
accepts it as a necessity of human life, and in cheer- 
ful obedience as well as duty goes about it as a priv-| 
ilege. 

All this cold month and a half, since the March 


LDAP 


>| reward of toil. 
having powers and comprehen- | 


sion, that will not employ them- | 


other men’s shoulders, and without 
even having so much as reaped what} 


repeated the old Roman proverb,| 
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at hand. Herein i is a discipline, that | we » shall | not 
only labor, but wait patiently for fulfilment of our 
hopes. If there were no such hopes gilding the path 
of labor, men’s hearts would fail them. But this 
comes like a pleasant voice all day long, and with a 
spirit of prophecy they see not the toil itself, but the 
This is a mystery, my brother toiler, 
which I beg you to pause and consider, and try to 
| grasp it as a charm which will make sunlight on the 
| darkest night of your life, if you but turn its face as 
“you would that of a mirror, when you would throw a 
ray where else it would not go. 

It is not for the faint heart, that, going forth to his 


.| labor, pauses at the third hour or at the sixth hour, or 


even who holds out to the ninth hour, that shall feel 
the power of the prophecy, 
saith the Scripture. 


—“ until the evening,” 
There is the goal of endeavor, 
And the 
profit that this brings, is, that he who spends all day 
honestly in the field, will do his work well, and there 
is no profit to any other but what is well done. 

The going forth of such a man is better than the 
going forth uf an army with banners, and his return- 
ing in the evening is better than the return of victors 
with spoils of cities, and men in chains. He isa 
victor for whom the gods fight in the day time, and 
whose returning is hymned by the Angels, which he 
can hear if he will listen. What a Kingdom is this 
solid ground, and what a King is its possessor and 
cultivator! All he takes is at first hands, and his 
reigning is over it, and better—over himself. But in 
this inheritance he can only hold possession by con- 
stant endeavor. If he fold his hands, the enemy 
cometh in and stealeth the goodly heritage, and trans- 
formeth the fruitful field into a waste of briars and 
hateful weeds. “Until the evening,”—my brother, 
do not forget. The price is inexorably set, lest thou 
turn craitor to that primal command, and thy treach- 
| _ery be counted for Infidelity, which it would be. 

Look away then from this cold sky, for the May is 
| at hand and the mid-summer, when these lands will 
smile upon thee, if thou art faithful to thy work, and 


| not midway, but at the end of the race. 


! 


winds first piped away the premature geniality of though thy going forth to labor is not in the warm 
February, we have been looking for the Spring that sunshine, yet the sure promise is hidden behind the 
these mid-April days give promise of, that the hus-| cloud and below the earth surface, where the bless- 
bandman may go forth to his work and to his labor| ing hath already begun to sprout, though thine eyes 
until the evening, and feel that the seed time is nigh’ see it not, it will ripen to thy hand. 
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Lampas in Horses. 


then set up and formed a shock, and the bundle 


’ . ._|of brush placed upon them for a cap. The but 

Mr. Eprtor:—My attention was called to this| canes being quite stiff, the shock, being thus 
subject by passing a blacksmith shop, and seeing} formed, stood up well where properly formed.— 
a horse refuse to submit to the barbarous opera- |The hroom-brush being thus suspended, seed-end 


tion of having the lampas, as it is termed, burned 
out. Now, sir, to save the noblest of animals 
from that unnecessary torture, I will briefly state 
my practical experience. It frequently happens 


that horses are brought to me with the bars on| 


the palate in a state of tumefaction, causing an 
unnatural prominence of the lower ridges of the 
palate. I would not trouble you on this supposed 
malady, but it has called forth infliction of great 
torture on the animal. Lampas is neither more 
nor less than a torpidity of the vessels of the pal- 
ate, caused by an inflammatory condition of the 
germs which frequently attend the teething pro- 
cess. 
out, remove the cause by lacerating the gums, and 
this is seldom called for. I find that in tumetac- 
tion of the mouth, arising from whatever cause it 
may indicate, cooling and astringent washes—a 
weak solution of alum is very good, or an infusion 
of witch-hazel or bayberry bark, will answer the 
same purpose. 


The practice of burning out lampas has received 


In such a case we ought instead of burning | 


down, straightened itself, admitted. the air suffi- 
ciently to cure well, a large portion of it retain- 
ing the green color generally preferred among 
broom-dealers. I would suggest that this may be 
a convenient mode of harvesting the Sorghum, 
‘when it is to be cured for the seed and todder 
/separately, or when the stalks are to be tempora- 
rily secured from the injury of frost, before being 
crushed for the saccharine juices. The broom 
‘corn was left in this condition till late in the Fall, 
when the brush had become thoroughly cured, 
and was then put into the mow. 

The stalks were, to my surprise, still well filled 
with juice ; their close thick shell, or some other 
‘cause having effectually obstructed its evapora 
‘tion. Indeed, they did not become cured until 
snow came, and they became solid with frost; so 
‘that I did not stack them, as I had calculated to, 
‘but let them stand in the field, putting three or 
‘four of the original bunches together, to prevent 
their being blown over. After the frozen ground 
‘had been covered with a light snow, they were 





the seal of the ancients, a I trust, in this age of ‘drawn near the barn and set on end upon the 
2 seme ae aie wane yo SU-| ground, leaning against each other, till a flat 
perceded by practical science.—1. WEBB, V.5.;/topped shock a rod or more across, had been 





in Zanesville Times. 


egos and was covered with a coating of straw 


eee oe to prevent the snows and rains from falling upon 
~ | . . 
Broom Corn Stalks for Fodder. ‘them and freezing the bundles together. 
| About the 25th of November, I commenced 





How to save, is quite as important to be known in 
rural economy, as how to raise. Here is an experi- | 
ment in making the most of a crop of broom corn, | 
from a Tioga Co. (N. Y.) correspondent to the | 
Tribune : 


My crop consisted of nearly eight acres, three | 
of which made a very heavy growth, standing | 








from ten to twelve feet high; the balance not so} 
heavy. As the crop approached maturity, both | 
the shell and pith of the stalk became filled with | 
an abundance of very sweet juice, the joints con- 
taining the most and the sweetest. This induced 
me to believe that, if they could be cut and cured 
without injury to the broom-brush, before the se- 
vere Autumn frosts, cattle would winter well upon | 
them. But to effect this, some mode of harvest- 
ing different from the old one of lopping the brush 
and letting it stand, often till late in the Fall, 
must be adopted. 

So, as soon as the seed was matured, I pro- 
ceeded to harvest it upon a plan of my own.— 
First, I cut with a corn-knife the tops about two 
and a half or three feet long, and bound them 
near the but end into a large bundle and broke it 
down, exactly after the manner of preparing the 
cap-sheaf for a shock of wheat or rye. 

This done, the buts, which stood five or six 
feet high, were cut and bound so that four small 
bundles were made from what composed the one 


feeding these stalks to ten head of cattle—two 
yearlings, six cows and a yoke of oxen. The 
stalks were by horse-power cut about three-eighths 
of an inch long, with an admirable machine made 
by J. E. Dutton of Fulton, Oswego county. The 


‘cattle were each fed a bushel and a half twice a 


day, kept in a rather cold stable, except being let 


‘out a short time each day for water, and well bed- 


ded and cleaned. 

As long as the cows were milked, till about the 
middle of January, they received about a peck 
each per day of beets or carrots ; but except this 
the ten head have received nothing else till the 
stalks were gone, about a week ago. One or two 
of them have rather fallen away ; but as a herd, 
especially the oxen, have done quite as well as 
cattle ordinarily do on good hay; nor have they 
appeared to lose their appetite from being con- 
fined to this one kind of forage. 

I have no means of knowing how many tons 
they have eaten, but their value to me the past 
Winter will approximate that of about fifteen tons 
of hay—the amount which I estimate necessary 
to keep the same cattle in as good condition for 
the same length of time, or equal for fodder to 
nearly two tons of hay per acre from the same 
land. This use of the stalks adds materially to 
the value of the crop; and, though it may not in- 
duce others to embark in a business already so 
badly overdone as broom corn growing, it may 





large bundle of tops; these four bundles were 


add a new feature of profit to those already in it. 
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Ayrshire Cow, Dolly—6 years old. 


Property of Geo. W. Penney, Newark, Ohio. 


Monroe County, Indiana, Again. 


FRIEND Harrss :—In the Cultivator of Mareh 


Ist, I see a communication from H. Story of this | 


place, giving an account of “ Farming in Monroe 
County, Indiana.” He informs your readers that 
he has been in this county two years; he will 
permit me to say that I have been here twenty- 


eight years, and that long acquaintance with the | 


people justifies me in saying that he is not well 
posted in what he professes to write about.— 
What he says of Bloomington, the fertility of the 
soil, the timber and general health, is all true, but 
his description of the farming is applicable to but 
few—one in particular, to whom I shall presently 
refer. 

Had your correspondent consulted the census 
statistics of 1850, he would have seen his error. 


Montgomery county is well known to be one of 


the best counties in this State, especially for its 


stock. This county has from one-half to two-| 


thirds more acres of land, but of more than double 
the value of the land in Monroe, as some of the 
land of the latter in the eastern part, is hilly and 
poor. Its population is nearly double. Yet the 


stock and grain products of these counties were | 


as follows in 1850: 


Horses &c. Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 


Bred by E. P. Prentice, Albany, N. Y. 


|The packing house of Messrs. M’Donald & Rawe 
\lins of New Albany, offered a premium of a fi e 
gold watch of the value of $165, for the best lot 
\of hogs slaughtered at their establishment last 
|winter. It was awarded to Henry Ever of 
‘this county, his lot consisting of 926 hogs, averag- 
‘ing 2325 lbs. net. Of these Mr. Elter fattened 
100, weighing each 400 Ibs. gross. John Smith, 
\a neighbor of Mr. Story, raised 17 of them, which 
grossed 401 lbs. each. We can show the best of 
breeds, even the China Poland, which your Ad- 
jams Co., O., correspondent justly speaks of as the 
best breed. 

I admit we have some land sharks. Last fall 
\I visited a relative near Bloomington, a widow 
lady, who complained of a neighbor’s hogs living 
\on her fields. She said he had his farm full of 
|hogs, so very poor, that they could pass through 
jany fence ; having, I suppose, a sun-fish shape. 
\I asked why she did not inform Mr. S. of the 
'depredations his hogs were committing ; to which 
ishe replied, that he never was at home. Now 
this Mr. S. did not come from the South, where 
|people raise corn, tobacco and negroes, but from 
the model State of Ohio. Lewis BoLiman. 

Bloomington, Ind., April, 1857. 





a 


CHESTER WHITE P1Gs.—lI see in a late num- 


Montgomery ...8,399 17,445 94,069 48,948 \ber of the Ohio Cultivator, (Jan. 1, p- 5,) a chal- 


Monroe. .....4,818 8,415 17,248 37,478 


Wheat Oata. Corn. 
Montgomery......121,988 99,130 1,392,404 
Monroe.......+++ 61,416 93,882 710,462 


Since 1850, our county has made rapid pro- 
gress in stock, and our experience shows that 
hogs are far more profitable than any other. I 
do not regard cattle as of any profit. 

As to the character of our hogs, let the follow- 
ing facts refute the sneer of your correspondent. 


eemnmemneneie cota 


lenge by Reese Lewis, to beat a sow of his which 
jhad 18 pigs. One of my Chester sows had 19 
\fine large pigs, a few weeks since. And further 
and more of it, a man in this county has a sow of 
the same breed, which had 22 pigs at a litter, all 
up and sucking. Therefore invite Friend Lewis 
of Holmes Co., Ohio, to try again. 
Respectfully, 
Tuos. Woop. 
Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | people the last and present generation, take a few 
The Upper Ten and Lower Million. facts which we have collected from grave yards 
es in our travels. , 
, ; = — In Franklin, Warren Co., O., are two yards— 
WRITTEN FOR THE OHIO neceneianbeniats the old and the new. The number of onde stones 
L. A. Hine. FR : “s 
|in the old yard is 338, and the aggregate age is 
For various reasons, our sympathies are all) 10,533 years—giving an average of over 31. In 
with the Lower Million, among whom we live and|the new yard, which is an elegant cemetery, 
with whom we are identified. When we see a| wherein the Upper Ten of that region are buried, 
family gradually rising from this rank toward the | there were a year ago 207 monuments, with an 
Upper Ten, we pronounce it unfortunate,—grad-|agvregate age of 4,472 years—giving an average 
ually overwhelming itself with the fatal fascina-|of 213 years. Here we have nearly fifty per 
tions, temptations and delusions of respectability.| cent. difference in health and longevity between 
When we see a family growing rich, we pronounce | the pioneer and the present times—tifty per cent. 
it also unfortunate ; for it is a rule with very few| in favor of the past, which all who survive preter 
exceptions, that any rich family, living within | to the present, but which our pampered genera- 
reach of the Upper Ten, forces itself into that) tion regards as a terrible state of society, with its 
rank, and begins to look with scorn upon the poor log cabins, its friendliness, its equality, and its 
condition from which it has risen. general liveliness and freedom. In New Boston, 
The characteristics of the Upper Ten are :—| Clermont Co., O., there are three grave yards.— 
1. Wealth, or a pretension to wealth. 2. Fash-| In the oldest, a mile north of town, the average 
ionable dressing—hoops, flounces, furbelows and | age is 83); in the younger yard, east of town, the 
fooleries generally. 3. Contempt for the poor] average is 26 years; while in the youngest yard, 
and unfashionable, even though they be their own | situated in the town, the average is a little over 
parents, brothers and sisters. 4. Affectation—/|13 years! A sad falling off, as the rudeness of 
putting on airs—seeming to be something which| early times has given way to the refinement of 
they are not—a miserable burlesque on good) the present. 
sense. 5. Physical indolence—instead of walk-| The argument is strengthened by contrasting 
ing, they must ride—their children must be white) the town and country in respect to health. In 
and clean, and are restrained in those free out-| Lebanon, Warren Co., O., the average age in the 
door plays which health demands ;—hence a pale, | oldest yard is 31 years, and 27 in the newer yard. 
puny, insignificant brood, blasted in infancy and) The cemetery being inaccessible except with a 
youth, and mowed down by death. 6. A cow-| key to the gate, we could not examine. The av- 
ardly set of women, who abhor the relations of|¢rage at Red Lion, five miles from Lebanon, is 
motherhood, because they are incompatible with | 34 years, and at Utica, the same distance from 
fashionable respectability ; and who whine and | town, the average is a little over 34 years. In 
fret about a miserable homestead, because nature} the oldest yard of Lebanon, the whole country 
scorns, abominates and repudiates their folly—} around buried their dead for some time, and du- 
7. A weak and pusilanimous set of men, born of| ring the period of filling that yard, the degener- 
fashionable mothers, or degenerated from a better) ating influences of the town had not appeared.— 
condition under the influences of gentility—)The average in the cemetery of that town is prob- 
8. Luxurious habits—more sinful than a violation | ably about 24 against 31, 33 and 34 in the pion- 
of all the commandments. 9. Extravagant ex-|eer and country yards around. In Milford, is 
penditure of what they inherit, or make at the|Gatches’ yard and the new Odd Fellow’s ceme- 
expense of the poor, by land speculation, banking | tery. In the former the average is over 27, while 
or usury—thus ruining both themselves and the) in the latter it is less than 22. In the former 
poor. 10, An unconquerable hatred of Liberty,| yard, the country around buried its dead during 
Equality and Fraternity—the sublime trinity of|the early period. In Mansfield, O., the average 
Human Progression. 11. And as the result of|in the oldest yard is 29, while in the cemetery or 
the above, poor Fealth, short lives, and the speedy | newest yard, it is 25. In the oldest yard the pi- 
extinction of whole families—their places supplied | oneers were buried, many of whom have been re- 
by others who are struggling up from the Lower) moved to the cemetery, making the contrast be 
Million. tween the old and the new less than it should be. 
There has been a time in the Western country, | In Oberlin, Lorain Co., O., the average age is a 
when there was no Upper Ten to divide society, | little over 26 years, while in North Amherst, five 
depress the poor, and sow the seeds of degeneracy | miles distant, the average is 29. Oberlin was 
and disease. Then the people were healthy, in| settled by a pious, temperate, intelligent and gen- 
spite of the marshes and low lands that generated | teel people, who established the College, under 
miasma—healthy except the ague, for which the | whose influence the town of three thousand has 
people had very little regard. Then every cabin|grown up. At the first thought, without looking 
yas full of live, hearty children, all of whom with) into the causes of degeneracy, we should expect 
few exceptions grew up to manhood and woman- to find the highest average in so virtuous a town 
hood. Now, among the Upper Ten, more than/as Oberlin, specially in contrast with Amherst, 
half the children die before reaching five years of| where intemperance has killed somany. But the 
age. To show the difference in the health of the | facts show that the past drunkenness of Amherst 
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has not been so destructive as the gentility and| Old Saxon “ No. 70” Gone Under, 


studiousness of Oberlin, where physical exercise 
has been neglected. In this respect, however, 
Oberlin is much better off than other college 
towns. They have been, until recently, quite 
primitive and democratic in Oberlin, but they are 
hecoming too respectable and genteel. Let them 
guard against physical degeneracy. 

In our larger cities, the people die at a greater 
ratio than they are born; and if all supply of 
people from the Lower Million of the country 
could be stopped, the cities would soon become 
extinct. In France, this matter is reduced to a 
mathematical certainty by the governmental sta- 
tisticians. In Strasbourg, there was an excess of 
deaths over births of 4,231, during the twenty 
years from 1826 to 1847; at Angers, for the same 
time, the excess was 1,949; at Toulouse, the ex- 
cess was 5,491. 

And yet people are anxious to move from the | 
country to the city!—to get up from the Lower 
Million to the Upper Ten!—or rather down from 
a simple, healthful, virtuous condition, to one of 
gentility, luxury, fashion, disease, degeneracy and | 
death !! 





— — 


[For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Hoof Ail in Cattle, not Black Leg. | 


ors 

Mr. Epitror:—In your Cultivator of 15th! 
March, I notice a communication from W. Pierce | 
of Portage Co., O., respecting a disease that he 
says is prevailing among the cattle in his vicinity. 
He is rather inclined to think it is the black leg, 
but it is not what-we call black leg in Illinois. 

Black leg is a disease that frequently ge .| 
among calves, and sometimes I have known them 
to have it in their second year; but older than 
that it is scarce ever known to trouble them. In} 
its appearance this disease is as near like the ery-| 
sipelas in the human family, as any thing I could 
compare it to. The calves have the appearance 
on some part of the body or limbs of being badly 
bruised, and the blood settles between the skin | 
and the flesh. It is as likely to be on the side as 
the leg, or on the neck or head as the side, and 
after it is seated, and you notice the animal sick, 
I have never known it to be cured. A few hours 
or a day at most, and it ends in death. 

Although I never saw any thing of it in Ohio, | 
yet it may visit you some day, and for that reason | 
I give you my experience with it. We can| 
hardly call it contagious, yet often when one ani-| 
mal is taken, half the lot die of it, and sometimes 
all. In my first experience with it, I was baffled 
in every thing I tried, until finally when I no- 
ticed any thing of it, ] commenced feeding su/phur 
with their salt, and have always found it an effec- 
tual preventive. 

I have been considerably engaged in the cattle 
and hog trade since I came to Illinois, and in my 
travels over the country I have found it quite a 
common disease. I. WipNey. 

Kendall Co., 1ll., April, 1857. 
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Mr. Harris :—I here enclose you a sample of 
wool taken from “Old Seventy.” He died on 
the first of the month, and had been going down 
all winter. He laid three weeks, and when dead 
I examined him, and found he had no blood in 
him ; there was not one drop of blood in him. I 
think it was caused by breeding him so much all 
the time. He was twelve years old, and is the 
sire of 1,000 lambs, and his mouth was as full of 
good teeth as any buck of four years old. 

“SEVENTY” was imported in 1849, then four 
years old. He was imported by C. B. Smith of 
Conn., and Thomas Swift of N. Y., and sold to 
Douglas Clark of Dutchess Co., N. Y., and I 
bought him from Clark. My whole flock is de- 
scended from him. I have on hand bucks and 
ewes of his stock, to go on still further, and not 
hurt the fine quality of them. I intend to be at 
the State Fair of Ohio, and compete sheep with 
the rest of the spunky sheep men of Ohio, next 
all. Your friend, 

Columbiana, O., April, 1857. Joun Hisey. 


“ Alas, poor Yorrick! I knew him well, Horatio” 


| —that belligerent old ram, “ No. 70,” and this silky 


tuft shall be kept as a memorial of him. “No. 70” 
took the sweepstakes of $40 at the Cleveland State 
Fair, last Sept., and now he dies full of years and 
honors, an April Fool at last. Bah !—Eb. 


Chicken Items. 


I saw in the Cultivator that you wished your 
readers to keep an account of the value of the 
hen crop, and I will tell you how much we real- 
ized from our biddies, last year. From ten hens, 
we sold between March and January, eggs to the 
value of $20, besides supplying our family and 
raising 30 chickens. Our hens are a mixture of 
Shanghai and Black Poland. Yankee Kare. 

Vermont, April, 1857. 


Dovs_e EeG.—In the town of New Madison, 
Darke Co., O., there was an egg dropped by a 
Brahma hen—a very large egg-—and within that 
was another common sized egg, both covered with 
hard shells. aD. Ps Wi 


Earty Cuickens.—On this subject, the editor 
of the Ohio Cultivator desires to say a word just 
now. It is getting high time the setting hens 
were at their work. An early chick is worth 
twice as much as a late one. Gather the eggs 
carefully, put them away in bran or other soft 
bed, do not let them click against each other in 
carrying, or be exposed to these cold snaps.— 
Save for setting the eggs from the best hens, and 
when a setter shows signs of incubation, give her 
a dozen eggs and let her go ahead. Late setters 
are not fit to killin the Fall, any more than late 
chicks. Let both have the early Fall in which 
to fatten and grow, and your Winter stock will 
come to the table in good order, and with less risk 
for those you keep over. 
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Agriculture of the United States. 
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: : | size ; 
There can be no subject more interesting either | gary 


VOL. XIII. 
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Ohio, a small number of farms, has them of large 
and so Ohio, with a greater number of 
1s, has them of smaller size; but this rule 


to the people or to philosophers. ‘The whole sub-| does not hold in Massachusetts, where there is not 


sistence of mankind depends upon it; and not! only a smaller number of farms, but a smaller av- 
only that, but all the relations of business, of com-| erage size. The reason is obvious: Massachu- 


merce, industry and human happiness arise solely 
from the development of agriculture. The Agri- 
cultural Statistics taken in 1850 contain many in- 
teresting developments. That year was not, how- 
ever, of itself, enough to determine all the prob- 
lems relating to American farming; for in any 
one year there are some crops which partially 
fail. ‘There are some things, such as the size and 
value of farms, and the proportion of improved 
lands, which are determined with considerable 
accuracy ; although, of course, their proportions 
vary with the growth of the country. The fol- 
lowing table will show the relation between the 
number of farms and the number of people in the 
principal States of each section : 


States. 


Farms. Population Ratio. 
Maine......... 46,670 283,169 1 to 18 
Massachusetts .. 34,069 994,514 1 to 30 
New York..... 170,621 3,097,394 1 to 18 
Pennsylvania... .127,576 = 2,311,786 1 to 19 
Virginia....... 76,013 1,421,661 1 to 19 
North Carolina... 57,963 869,039 1 to 15 
Tennessee ..... 72,735 1,002,018 l to 15 
Louisiana...... 13,422 517,762 1 to 40 
Ohio........ ..143,808 1,980,329 1 to 14 
Indiana ....... 93,896 IRS ALG 1 to 11 
Iilinois..... wes 76,208 851,470 1 to 11 


Here we see the largest number of farms in 
proportion to the inhabitants, is in the Northwest 
and the smallest number in 


. 


Massachusetts and 


Louisiana. The reasons for this are quite obvi- 
ous. As a general principle, the number of 


farms will be less where there is most of the 
civic, or city and manufacturing population. On 
the other hand, there will be the largest number 
of farms in those States where the population is 
chiefly farming or planting; but there is a modi- 
fication to this in the laws and customs subdivid- 
ing estates. Thus we see Louisiana has the 
smallest number of farms, although it is a plant- 
ing State. The reason is, that in Louisiana the 
culture of sugar and cotton requires large planta- 
tions. In Ohio—altbough one of the most purely 
agricultural States—there is but little more than 
one farm to three voters; so that, in fact, after 
allowing for the inhabitants of the towns, not more 
than one-half the voters are freeholders. 

Let us consider now the number of acres to a 
farm, and the amount of improved land. Let us 
take one State from each of the great sections as 
an example : 


States. Farm Lands Average. 


Massachusetts ... 3,356,009 acres. 99 acres. 


New York......-.19,109,064 113 « 
Virginia.........26,152,311 “ 340 « 
Tennessee .......18,984,022 “ 261 « 
ME nscirsasccssttaeraee © 125 « 


Here we see that Virginia, with, relatively to 


setts has a small surface, and an immense town 
population. 

The improved land in the above five States, 
with the proportion to population, is as follows : 


Improved Lands, 
acres. 


Propor. acres 
to 1 person 


Massachusetts.|...... 2,183,436 2 
New York ...,.....12,408,964 4 
OD cccccccsseccee SA 5 
Tennessee.....+2.+- 5,179,173 5 
Virginia ...........10,360,165 7 


If these States all produced the same average 
per acre, it is plain that Virginia would raise the 
largest surplus—Ohio and Tennessee next. But 
this is far from being the fact; and, in order to 
show which are the largest producing States, we 
will give the following table of average produc- 
tions per acre : 


Wheat Corn. Oats, Potatoes. 
New York, bush. ...12 27 25 100 
Ohio, « sexske 36 21 79 
\'l'ennessee, “ .... 7 21 19 120 
Virginia, + same” 18 13 75 


It will be seen that Ohio is, in this table, far su- 
perior to Virginia, and above Tennessee. When 
this is combined with the results in the other ta- 
ble, we see at once what the statistics of produc- 
tion also inform us, that Ohio is far ahead in the 
production of surplus food for export. 

We may close this view of Agriculture with the 
relative value of farms. Take, for example, the 
following States : 

















Average Average Value 

acres P farm. = value. per acre. 
New York........ 113 $3,250 $30 00 
Pennsylvania ..... 117 3,197 28 00 
Virginia ......... 340 7,021 21 00 
North Carolina.... 369 1,192 3 25 
"TOBNRORCS. 2. .s0s. B61 1,345 5 00 
OE 6 ckvickecatae EEO 2,495 20 00 
IMOMGR sc iccivcse TSE 1,453 11 00 


This is a very instructive table. We may draw 
from it, in connection with other well known 
facts, the following practical inferences : 

First, That nearness to city markets, with ev- 
ery means of communication, greatly enhances the 
value of farms; as by comparing New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio with the other States 
above. 

Secondly, That the subdivision of lands adds to 
their value. 

Thirdly, That high cultivation, which subdvis- 
ion and large population gives (as in Pennsylva- 
nia,) adds to the value. 

The various circumstances of the several States 
enable us to see these things very well illustrated 
in the United States. The true principles of ag- 





ricultural prosperity can here be well understood ; 
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and it will be well for the people of the United | the soil afresh for the tubers to growin. This 


States if they shall understand that the solid pros-| 
perity of any nation depends physically on the | 
success of Agriculture. — Mansfield’s Railroad 
Record. 

oe 


For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Raising Irish Potatoes. 


CapritaL ApvVICE FROM A PREMIUM Potato) 
Ralser. | 


SELECTING AND Preprartnc Grounp.—Se-| 
lect a piece of good rich land, and plow it thor-| 
oughly and deep, and then make it fine by har- 
rowing and rolling, if necessary, but be sure you 
have it mellow. I would not furnish the seed for 


among clods. I am aware that in a rainy season 
the land will be easily mellowed, but in a dry one 
it will produce nothing but small potatoes, and few 
in a hill. 

Drains AND Water Covurses.—Now look 
over your potato patch, (unless it be underlaid 
with gravel, and leaches water down readily,) and 
observe all low places where water will settle, if 
only for a short time, and make a good drain that 
will let it off readily ; as water standing on pota- 
toes but for a short time, will spoil the crop.— 
This cannot be too well done; and be sure you 
keep your drains open all the season. You will 
then be prepared for any kind of weather, and 
the drains will do no harm in very dry seasons. 

LaYING OUT AND PLantING.—We plant in 
rows both ways, for convenience in tending, as it 
requires much less hand work when they can be 
worked both ways with cultivator and plow. We 
cut our potatoes for planting quite small, and then 
put two or three pieces in each hill, or enough to 
make three or four stalks. It is a great error to 
put in so much seed that you will have 8 or 10 
stalks to the hill. 
rections for raising small potatoes, that would be 
the first rule I would lay down. It would be just 
as reasonable to expect large ears of corn from a 
hill with 8 or 10 stalks in it, as to expect large 


potatoes from hills that have too many stalks in| 


them. We furrow our land about 3 or 4 inches 
deep, and as close as we think we can get through 
conveniently with cultivator and plow, and cover 
the seed with mellow soil, and with hand hoes, 
about three inches deep. We have tried several 
other ways of covering, but always to our cost; 
as indeed we have never made any profit by 
doing things the lazy way, if thereby it was done 
any the worse; for if good farming won't pay, 
you will starve on poor farming. 

In Tenp1NG THE Crop, we are careful to keep 


If I was requested to give di-| 


also cannot be too well done. Where labor is 
cheap, and potatoes dear, it would pay well to re- 
move all the soil from the growing plants, and 
replace it immediately after being well pulver- 
ized. We then plow them snugly with the shovel 
plow, and all that is neceasary afterwards is to 
keep them clear of weeds. 

Goop Apvick.—Plant early and well, and 
then tend well, and you will seldom or never fail 
having a tolerable crop, even in the dryest sea- 


sons. I am very well aware that it takes some 
courage in very dry seasons, especially just after 


a wet one, when crops come up puny and look 
sickly, to keep in good heart, and not conclude 


that your crop will not pay for tending any how 


the chance of a crop of Irish potatoes planted) you can manage it, and therefore you will give it 


up. My advice is, keep doing your best; keep 
your soil mellow, and your crop clean, for I have 
never yet seen a season that there has not been 
slight rains, at least; and a very slight rain will 
make good potatoes, if they are well tended. We 
‘always make the most money out of our potato 
crop in hard seasons, when poor cultivators have 
| none. G. S. Inns. 

| Columbus, April, 1857. 





| 


Summer Management of Sheep. 


_ In the‘spring, do not turn your sheep into the 
pasture until itis well up, or until it is ankle high, 
'so as to have something to shade the ground ; 
|keep your sheep close, and feed them hay and 
‘grain of some kind—they will eat it well if kept 
from grass. When put upon pasture, have three 
or more fields, and change them often, so that 
their pasture may be sweet. I have known a 
neighbor lose three hundred sheep out of six hun- 
dred in one summer. He divided them into three 
| parts, and put them into three large fields, with 
no shade except what the fence on the south side 
‘of each field made. The sheep lay along the 
fence, and when the nose fly came, the sheep 
were to be seen running with their noses to the 
ground, fighting the fly, and eating only just 
enough to keep life in them. The sheep did not 
go more than eight or ten rods from the fence, 
and this was eaten close to the ground when there 
was plenty of pasture on the north side of the 
field ; as a consequence the sheep poisoned them- 
selves in their own filth. The fly laid its eggs in 
the nostrils of the sheep, and they soon died in 
'great numbers of “ worm in the head.” 

| Now, you would ask, how should he save his 
sheep? He should have put them all into one 
‘field, and forced them to go farther from the 
|fence ; and about two or three days after the first 





the land well stirred, especially in dry weather ;| shower, he should have changed them to another 
by so doing the mellow soil on top acts as a field. Whenever you see your sheep run with 
mulch, thus preventing the lower parts from dry-|their noses down to the ground, drive them to 
ing out, while it attracts what moisture there is in| your fartherest pasture ; the fly will stay about 
the atmosphere. Just before finishing, or laying | where the sheep have lain. Keep changing them 
them by to grow, we go through them both ways| from field to field, and you will not be troubled 
with the cultivator, running the teeth deep and| with “worm in the head.”—J. D. CHAMBERLAIN, 
close to the hills on every side, thus mellowing up| 7 (Genesee Farmer. 
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nals of our eden. just outside of where a large 
sized heart is now beating a grateful tribute to the 


donors. 
_—— ——_~+2ee 


Gov. Medary to Minnesota. 


We have had a leave taking of our old neighbor, 
| Col. Medary, who goes out as Governor of the grow- 
jing Territory of Minnesota. Every body has heard 
!of Old Wheel Horse Medary,a hard customer in pol- 
itics, but socially one of the best men we ever knew. 
We have whilome had some tough bouts with him, 

The ‘Biot S Table | but they always cleared up right. We love to meet 
Sinai | such an antagonist. He is not like some of the sap- 

pene Tile Making: in Ohio. ‘heads we sometimes fall out with, who fizz and hang 


‘fire like wet powder in an old musket, but he is off 


Last Fall we noticed the fact that our friend Tho-| like percussion, and you know just what it means. 
men of Fairfield Co., had purchased a tile machine,! Goy. Medary goes out at an opportune moment, 
from which he furnished us specimens, and which| when the eyes of so many thousands are turned to 
had attracted a good deal of attention from visitors | the fertile soil of Minnesota, asa place for laying the 
to our office. In our visit to Darby Plains, a few | foundation of one of the greatest agricultural States 
weeks ago, we were very glad to find that the farm- | in the Union. We charge our Cultivator friends— 
ers in the vicinity of Woodstock had raised a capital | and we have a goodly number in that land of clear 


of $1,000, and induced a tile maker to commence | waters—to receive the new Buckeye Governor with 
the manufacture in that place. 
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We are glad that a| open arms, and as soon as possible organize a State 
beginning has been made, and hope the good work | Agricultural Society, (for Minnesota is to be a State 
will spread all over the State. We can hardly think| jn a year or so,) and put this old President of the 
of an improvement that promises better. We need|Qhio State Board of Agriculture at its head. No 
a few good draining engineers, well acquainted with| man better understands the importance of agriculture 
the texture of soils, geological strata, levels and 


jand education as the basis of the true glory of a 
grades, to lay out the land for drains, so as to have | State, or will lend himself more willingly and effect- 
the work effectually done, once for all. If the sub- 


|ively to secure them. 


ject was fairly presented, we presume there are five | The Gov. says, if we will go out with him and take 


hundred districts in Ohio, to-day, that would do a8/the Cultivator along, he will make it the official or- 
our friends have done on the Darby Plains. gan of his administration—in agricultural matters. 
We will think of it awhile ; meantime we hope the 
Minnesotians will send in for a few hundred more 


copies, to see how they think they would like it. 


sin «see- 
Kwicutep, sy St. Georce !—We have had a good 
many undeserved honors conferred upon us in our| 
day, such as honorary memberships to Calathumpian 
Societies in Colleges, for which we were expected in | Grasses axp Forace Prants.—In last No. of the 
return to send our paper gratis during the term of our Cultivator, we noticed Mr. Flint’s Essay on Grasses 
natural life; and also by the gift and bestowal of in the Massachusetts Transactions, and thought what 
swords, epaulettes, sword canes and tooth picks, and|® valuable book it would make by itself. Scarcely 
by the more practical gifts of fancy chickens, pups had those words found expression in type, when _— 
and pigeons, or the more profitable ones of new | CXtensive and always ready bookseller, J. H. Riley, 
brooms, wash tubs, star peaches, apples, squashes, | laid the very thing upon cur table, done up in nent 
&c., for all of which we heve been and are still pro- muslin, from the House of G. P. Putnam, 321 Broad- 
foundly grateful, and like the poor boy in Oliver Twist, ¥°Y? N. %. We with every veater of the Ohio Cul- 
are ready for more. But here comes a mysterious rengndage- ten deol rey oy 
parcel, which when we open, lo and behold ! a silver OS pp, OFM. Tes tee & wort double the 
star, three ribands, red, white and blue, and the badge | "°"®Y? ~_ = book te = wader such circum- 
of the OrpeR oF CINCINNATUS, With a letter from our | a the price is too high by just 60 —— J. H. 
excellent friend, Charles Robb of Clermont, Presi- Riley & Co. keep a large assortment of agriculiural 
dent, ennouncing our election to honorary member-| °0ks, as well as every other kind. 
ship in the “ Franklin Ag. and Hort. Order of Cin- | Suow Bitts, &c.—Thanks to the officers of seve- 
cinnatus.” We never like to disturb our Quaker so-| tal County Societies for show bills and premium list. 
briety by taking on airs, we don’t want to feel above We want copies from every County Society, to hang 
other folks, but if there ever comes a day, when above | up in the ante-room of our Den, for the information 
all other days we want to shine, we shall put on this! of all visitors. 
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Agricultural Snobbery. 


As soon as a cause becomes popular by dint of the 
honest labor of its friends, there will always spring 
up a class of parasites, that, like the mistleto, fasten 
themselves upon the upper branches, and make a 
brave show, which is rather ornamental than other- 
wise. The cause of agriculture has not escaped this 
infliction, as we are reminded by a letter written 
from Louisville, Ky., and published in Life Illustrated, 
N. Y., for April 4th. The writer is speaking of the 
contemplated trial of implements by the U. 8S. Ag. 
Society, and he says: “It will not be long before 
all our County and State Agricultural Societies will 
duplicate the commendable example of the United 
States Society.” How prophetic! Does not this 
writer know that here in the West, State and Coun- 
ty Societies and townships and individuals held such 
trials long before the U. S. Society was born !— 
Such is the fact. 

But the milk of the cocoanut is in the next para- 
graph, where it is announced that “ Mr. H. S. Olcott 
of your State (N. Y.) is here with Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, the President, to choose the location, and 
make the requisite preliminary arrangements for the 
implement trial. Mr. Olcott seems confident that it 
will be a thorough one in every respect,” &c. 

Now this reads just like certain letters and dis- 
patches to the associated press of N. Y., at the time 
of the Newark (State) Fair, and the Springfield (U. 
S.) Cattle Show, in which the writer announced that 
“among the distinguished guests from abroad, were 
George E. Waring, Jr., of Rye, N. Y., Hon. M. P. 
Wilder,” &c., &c., and we would like to ask, if it 
would not be impertinent, whether the writer of this 
piece of snobbery in Life Illustrated, is not the “ Mr 
H. S. Olcott of your State”?! and if so, “ argal,” as 
the grave digger says in Hamlet, what estimate are 
we to put upon the value of the proposed implement 
trial, with such a piece of verdancy at its head? We 
have nothing against the young man, Olcott ; on the 
contrary, we like him as well as we can any breezy 
“ Pupil” of the “ Professor ;” but if we were a man- 
ufacturer with a reputation at stake, we should be 
slow to venture a machine in such atrial. We ex- 
pect the whole brood of pupils from the East will air 
their vanity in the papers, about the first week in 
September next, for the amusement of Western 
natives. 





ARAAAAAN LPALLAS 





PoTaToEs UNDER StRaw.—Last year we spoke of 
a practice followed by some in the Yankee country 
when we were a boy, of planting potatoes under 
straw, as an easy way of avoiding the labor of tend- 
ing in Summer. 
in favor in some quarters, where straw is plenty and 
labor scarce. We should advise this course: Se- 
lect a piece of moist land—a second bottom, for in- 


stance, that has been hard run,—plow lightly and! 
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The practice seems to be coming) 
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harrow, then plant the seed in drills, covering lightly 
with earth, and then spread over all what will make 
six or eight inches of straw matting, and your work 


is done until harvesting time. 


Tue Marve Suear Season has been very favora- 
ble in all directions, but the price is still high, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of Southern sugar. A ten gal- 
lon keg full of syrup we got from Champaign Co., 
has been voted super excellent, all about our family 
table. Yankee Kate writes us from Vermont :— 
“ The sugar season has been very fine, and farmers 
have made large quantities of sugar, and we Yankees 
feel pretty independent about buying Southern 
sugar.” 

Mr. Miller of Knox Co., O., writes us that he has 
made 450 lbs. of sugar and 30 gallons of syrup from 
80 trees. 

Har Price Parers.—We have been amused at 
a desperate game now being played by several of our 
most respectable and pretentious cotemporaries of 
the press, in offering their papers at half price.— 
When such a thing is done by merchants, people 
suspect that they have damaged goods on hand, or 
are going to close up business. We do not suspect 
any such thing of these publishers; but when they 
get over this rant—say two or three years hence— 
we would like to see how the speculatiog foots up. 
Our predecessor had some experience in this kind of 
hard canvassing, with half price, seed premiums, etc., 
and even at this distance of time, we would give five 
hundred subscriptions for this year to be rid of the 
influence of such a step. We are not now in a sit- 
uation to need to ask for half price subscribers, but 
if we were, we would throw up the business and go 
to raising cabbages for market, before we would do 
it. We hope these gentlemen will see the folly of 


| their desperation before they are ruined by the suc- 


cess they are courting, and turn back to a safe and 
legitimate business. 
-<0e— 
Wood County Clover Crop Again. 

S. D. Harris :—My friend Whitaker of Clin- 
ton, don’t like to take a banter, and I don’t like to 
be beat. I see in the Cultivator of the 1st of 
April, an account of Mr. Whitaker’s crop of clo- 
ver and seed, which was good. The statement 
in the Perrysburg Journal of my crop, which you 
published, was given without my knowledge. I 
would have included 200 bushels of apples that 
grew on the same ground I raised my clover from, 
which at 374 cts. per bushel, would make $75, 
which added to $235, would make the total yield 
$310. Yield per acre, $62. 

Friend Whitaker must knock under, and try 
again. H. Suivecy. 

Bowling Green, April, 1857. 


> o—— 


PracHes IN BrL_mont.—We have plenty of 
seedling peaches left to make a crop, but the fine 
fruit I think is pretty much destroyed. 8. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Seasonable Items for Gardening, &C. 
Time for Planting Strawberries. 

From the middle of April, (after the young leaves 
have started.) till the middle of May, is as good a 
time as any, if not the best, in this climate, for trans- 
planting strawberries. It can be done at any time 
when the ground is not frozen or too dry, but of 
course when transplanted during summer or early in 
the fall, there is always liability to drouth and hot 
sun, which must be guarded against by watering and 
shading. The plants too are in better condition for 
sending to a distance in Spring, than at any other 
season of the year. By packing in a box with damp 
moss, they can be sent by express with safety a 
thousand miles, if necessary. Sufficient was said in 
the Cultivator, last year, on the selection of varieties, 
and mode of planting strawberries. 


Preparing Osage Orange Seed. 








The best way we have found is, to soak the seed in} 
soft water for 6 or 8 days, standing in a warm room, | 
and changing the water once in 2 or 3 days ; then | 
drain off the water, and mix the seed with an equal | 
quantity of fine sandy earth, letting it remain for 5) 
to 10 days longer in a warm place, kept moist and 
stirred once a day, till the seed begins to sprout, then 
sow immediately, and it will grow as quickly and as 
well as corn or peas. If bad weather or any cause 
prevents sowing when the seed begins to sprout, re- 
move it to a cool place till ready for sowing. 

Locust Seed 

Must be scalded, by pouring on boiling water, then 
let soak 24 hours, and if any of the seeds have not 
then swollen to several times their former size, sepa- 
rate them from the rest and scald them again, using 
more water than before. 

Sowing Peas. 

Most people are quite anxious to obtain early peas, 
hence they take special pains to procure seed of the 
earliest varieties, without considering that these are 
generally the poorest in quality, and by sowing some 
of the larger and better kinds at the same time as the 
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sequence of requiring more sticks than the more 
dwarf varieties ; whereas, it will generally be found 
that the tall kinds are not only superior in quality, 
but their productiveness is enough greater to more 
than pay for the extra labor or cost of sticks. We 
allude here to the improved kinds of Marrow peas, of 
which there are a large number of sorts greatly su- 
perior to the old white Marrowfat, and which gener- 
ally require sticks from 5 to 6 feet high. 

Sweet Potatoes 

Should now be put into a hot bed for raising the 
sprouts. Those who have none to put in, and wish 
to procure some, can do so by enclosing $3 or more 
in a letter, to M. M. Murray, 20 Mile Stand, War- 
ren Co., O., with instructions for sending the box by 
express. Be careful to keep a constant and nearly 
uniform temperature in the hot bed, and if covered 
with glass, remember to raise the sashes in sunny 
weather, or shade the bed so as not to burn the 
plants. Give water occasionally, but do not use wa- 
ter so cold as to chill the roots. 

How to Raise Annual Onions. 

A correspondent desires information upon this 
head. The term annual onions is used in the West- 
ern States to designate those raised from the seed, in 
distinction from setting out small bulbs. In more 
northern States no difficulty is commonly experienced 
in raising good onions from the seed ; but in the cli- 
mate of Central Ohio, and all south of this, the sum- 
mers are apt to be too warm and dry for this vegeta- 


| ble to succeed well ; although in moist seasons, with 


good soil and culture, we have known very large 
crops produced here ; and by attention to the follow- 
ing hints, a fair yield may be obtained in a majority 
of seasons. 

The first requisite is to obtain good seed—not mere- 
ly that which is fresh, and will grow, but such as has 
not been raised in a Southern or South-western cli- 
mate, where the “annual” onion rapidly degenerates 
into what is called the “ biennial” variety. But get 
the seed from a seedsman who procures his supply 
from as far North as New York or New England, and 
do not attempt to raise your own seed in this climate, 
and expect it to produce as good bulbs as that grown 
at the North. We have seen this tried repeatedly, 
with such marked results as fully to sustain this 
opinion. 

The next requisite is good soil—deep and rich, but 
not highly manured, retentive of moisture, but not 
wet, and sufficiently sandy to prevent baking after 
rains—in other words, the best kind of garden soil. 





early ones, as soon as the ground is well open in 
Spring, a supply of the finer kinds may be had for 
the table much sooner than we are accustomed to 
see them. 

Another mistake in regard to peas is, to suppose 
that the tall growing kinds are objectionable, in con- 


Early sowing is of much advantage in securing the 
crop a good start before the scorching heat of sum- 
mer. As early as possible after the ground is in 
good order in April, is the time for sowing. Scatter 
the seed thinly and cover very slightly, rolling or 
treading the rows firmly after sowing. Hoe the 
ground frequently between the rows during summer, 
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keep clear of weeds, and thin out the plants where 
they crowd each other. 

Culture of Asparagus. 

Asparagus plants are raised from seed, which is 
usually sown in a nursery bed, and the plants re- 
moved to the permanent bed when one or two years 
old. The plants can usually be obtained of nursery- 
men for $1 to $2 per 100. About 200 plants are 
sufficient for an ordinary family garden, say for a bed 
ten feet by twenty—allowing the roots to stand one 
foot apart. 


The bed should be prepared with much care, trench- | 


ing the ground full two feet in depth, and mixing the 
soil with an equal quantity of rotted manure, so as to 
secure nutriment for the roots for many years. Set 
the roots in their natural position, covering them with 
earth three or four inches in depth. Do not cut any 
of the stalks the first year, nor the second, unless 
quite strong. Before the setting in of Winter each 
year, clear off the old stalks and cover the bed with 
three or four inches of manure, to protect the rvots 
from the Winter, and keep the ground rich and soft 
Part of this manure should be raked off in the Spring, 
and the balance forked into the surface soil of the 
bed, taking care not to injure the roots in the opera- 
tion. Some people think it is of advantage to give 
asparagus beds a dressing of salt, at the rate of a 
pound to a square yard, in the Spring ; but this is 
not essential, or of much obvious benefit. 

An asparagus bed well made and well managed, 
will continue to produce well for fifteen or twenty 
years, if not longer, and few investments yield a bet- 


ter annual dividend. M. B. B. 


22ee — 


Cultivating Young Trees. 





Frienp Harris:—The most perfeet tree can 
be raised from planting the seed on level land, 
with soil of equal fertility all around it, because 
trees, like most other things, lean to the source 
from whence they derive their nourishment. In 
exposed situations, trees lean from the prevailing 
winds of the country, and should have more nour- 
ishment applied to the roots next to the prevail- 
ing winds, to counteract their influence. 

The reason why a tree bends to a pile of ma- 
nure on one side of it, is that it makes wood faster 
on that side, and the heart of the tree is soon 
nearer one side than the other. 


hewers know, and when one side gets thicker and 
stronger than the other, it bends the tree towards 
the thick side. Trees attain size faster without 
trimming than with. And I have never been 
able to discover any advantage in pruning fruit 


trees, except sometimes when forks occur low | 


down, and if allowed to grow would split apart 
and ruin the tree. 

Persons wishing to set out orchards had better 
set out trees at one year old, than wait for them 
to get slim in the nursery ; they are checked less 


It is a notorious | 
fact, that all timber springs from the heart, as all | 
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by removal, and will become profitable sooner.— 
It has been thought that fruit trees ought to be 
six or eight feet high without a limb, but experi- 
ence has satisfied me that it is better to let young 
trees branch as low as they will. A person can 
gather twice as much fruit standing on the ground, 
as he can creeping about on a ladder twenty feet 
long. A short body is able to sustain more fruit 
than a long one of the same size. Besides, low 
limbs prevent the formation of a sod under the 
tree. All young trees should be manured and 
cultivated as carefully as vegetables. 
Thy friend, 
Micasau T. Jounson. 
Short Creek, 24th of 3d mo., 1857. 
eee 


Bruchus Pisi, or Pea Bug. 





BY J. PAYNE LOWE, 





The ravages of this insect are well known to 
the gardener and agriculturist. It is the Bruchus 
Pisi, of Linnceus, sometimes called the Pea-Bru- 

| chus or pea-bug, and is a coleopterous insect of a 
rusty black color, oval shape, and a little more 
than one-tenth of an inch in length. The wing 
‘ases do not entirely cover the abdomen, and upon 
the exposed extremity is a white mark resembling 
in shape that of the letter T. There is a white 
spot on the hinder part of the thorax, and several 
smaller ones on the wing-covers. The hinder- 

,most thighs are very thick, and the antenne are 
short, and saw-toothed on the under side. Al- 
though this description is not very minute, it may 
serve to distinguish this depredator. 

After the peas have flowered, and while the 
pods are young and tender, these insects puncture 

| the surfaces, and deposit their eggs, which, when 

hatched, the grubs or lurve pass through to the 
peas, and feed on the pulp. In the autumn they 
go into the pupa state, and cast their coverings 
before spring, and are then in their perfect or 
imago state, peeping from the peas, as if watch- 
ing to make their escape, which frequently does 
not happen until after the peas have been sown. 
As already stated, these insects, while the pods 
are yet young and tender, deposit their eggs, and 
this generally occurs during darkness or cloudy 

'weather. Those persons who indulge very much 
in eating young peas, seldom escape devouring 
many of these insects in the /arva state. 

| ‘The pea-bruchus, or pea-bug, does not often de- 
stroy the germ of the pea—therefore buggy peas 
generally germinate ; but it is an error to suppose 
that they will arrive at the same perfection: and 
| I am familiar with this fact practically as well as 
| theoretically. 

| Some growers before sowing the seed peas 
steep them in hot water for a couple of minutes, 

which will kill the insects ; but this plan, in order 
to prove available to a considerable extent, would 
have to be universally practised. Another meth- 

(od is to keep the peas in tight vessels until the 

| following season, which will bring about the same 
result. 
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The time for the insects depositing their eggs 
seems to be limited, and, therefore, late sown peas 
often escape. 

The writer of an article in the Patent Otfice 
Report for 1849-50, speaking of the Bruchus Pi- 
sa, states that “ this insect, though common in all 
the older States, is almost wholly unknown in 
Canada, owing perhaps to its not being able to 
withstand the severity of a Canadian winter.— 
Hence thousands of bushels of peas are annually 
brought from Canada to the United States for 
seed.” 

However true this statement might have been 
at the time made, the insect referred to has at 
present reached some parts of Canada at least, for 
during a recent visit there I saw that its ravages 
were of such a character as in many instances to 
deter farmers from growing peas. This fact had 
better be made known; for if, in the words of the 
above quotation, “thousands of bushels of peas 
are annually brought from Canada to the United 
States for seed,” it would seem to be labor in 
vain. The ravages of the pea-bug are sometimes 
of an alarming nature; for very frequently halt 
the crop has been destroyed. There is, however, 
one exception to this rule in the case of the field 
variety known in Canada as the grass-pea, which 
is entirely free from its attack, but I do not Know 
the cause of this exception, unless it be the pecu- 
liar configuration of the pea, which being some- 
what we dge-shape “d, may not permit the insect to 
undergo its me tamorphoses. It is possible, how- 
suitable to its wants. In either of these 
whether 
pea-bug has sutlicient instinct to make such selec- 
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Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 

Good Templars—Hog Cholera—Ohio 

Whiskey. 

I attended a public festival or meeting of the 
Grand Lodge ot Good Templars in this city, an 
organization which has lately sprung up in our 
midst, and bids fair to do active service in the 
temperance cause. It is the only organization 
that I know of, unless it be the Society of Friends, 
where men and women stand upon the same plat- 
form, on terms of perfect equality ; where woman 
may hold the highest office and every interme- 
diate one, down to the lowest, provided she has 
influence enough to carry in her favor a majority 
of voters—and all members are voters. In this 
society, small and unostentatious, the father and 
mother, son and daughter, may all be members 
together, and the little boy and girl of twelve, are 
permitted to go with parents, to hear the subjects 
discussed nightly, and to have mind and body 
strengthened against the fell destroyer. It is the 
only temperance organization I endorse with a 
full approval, because it is the only one that pre- 
serves the family circle inviolate. God speed 
them all! each in its own way is doing good ; but 
this one seems to me to do a tw o-fold. Ww vork to el- 
evate woman, to lift her up and give her confi- 


dence in herself, and to unite in a closer and truer 
ever, that the composition of the pea may not be 


correct or not, it would seem that the! 


bond the household interests and loves. 
In many of the Lodges, there is quite a spirit 
of improvement, and the introduction of a news- 


paper of original matter, add much to the zest of 
tions for the place of its abode as will prove con-| 
ducive to the reproduction of its kind.— Cin. Gaz. | 


Tue Fruir Prospects are as yet quite favorable | 


in this region, and, we believe, generally in Ohio.—| 


The cool weather of late augurs favorably for the fu- 
ture. 
usually active. 


his assortment is now considerably broken. 
berry plants will be in good time for a week or two 
yet, and the supply is quite large. B. 


—_—. eee oe 


The demand for fruit trees this Spring is un-| 
Mr. Bateham has been quite unable | 
to keep up with his orders for two weeks past, and). 
Straw-| 


ing in numbers 


the meetings. The Lodges are gradually increas- 
and strength, and I can witness a 


constantly growing recognition of woman’s power 


‘to aid and develop good works. 


In our Lodge, last night, we had some sharp 
joking at the expense of our dear old Ohio State. 
The Hog Cholera was discussed, and the conclu- 
sion ar rived at, that it was the “devil” of the still- 
house that had entered into the swine, and that 
‘instead of rushing into the sea to perish, the poor 
animals, for the want of a sea to cool their burn- 
ing bodies, had laid down and died of cholera. 


| {All this will do well enough for “ sharp joking,” 


Lone Rows 1n Garpens.—Lay out j your gardens in| but we must be honest and give the devil his due, 


long beds and rows, so as to work with a horse. 


It| and this leads us to say, that the Hog Cholera in its 


is a good economy of time and labor, and more likely | worst forms has been developed in Kentucky, Ohio, 
to be well attended to than if put in short beds, to be| Indiana and Massachusetts, where there was no pos- 


all picked over by hand and hoe. Ep. 


see 

Basket Wittow.—The Massillon News says 
that H. B. Wellman of that place has imported 
from Vermont 400,000 cuttings of the basket wil- 
low, with which he designs setting out 25 acres as 


soon as the ground can be prepared. He expects 


ultimately to put one of his farms of 150 acres into | 


willow, and is confident that he can net some $300 
from present prices, and so great is the demand, 
that there is no danger of its falling off. 


sible connection with distilleries. We are as much 
lin the dark about the cause of the hog cholera, as we 
are of human cholera and potato rot, notwithstanding 
the investigations of science. We have no doubt but 
that still slops and close herding very much aggra- 
| vate the disease.—Ep. ] 


Ohio is doing a terrible work for the world, in 
converting her rich resources into a means of de- 
struction to health, happiness, quiet and good or- 
I see in the Ohio papers a boast that that 


| der, 
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State manufactured more barrels of whiskey than 
any other State in the Union. “ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” When will 
the farmers learn to turn the toil of their hands to 
a better work ? Mrs. F. D. Gace. 
St. Louis, Mo., April, 1857. 
se eee 


Big Ideas for my Children. 


In Erie county, Ohio, we met uncle Bishop, a 
man seventy years of age, and for hours we lis- 
tened with great delight to his conversation. ‘The 
love of money has not done for him what it does 
for the most of mankind—rust out the soul and 
swallow up the affections. 

Uncle Bishop is a man of unlimited kindness. 
He loves all of God’s creation ; would “step aside 
and let the reptile live.” On one occasion, at a 
neighbor's, he was moved to tears on beholding 
the cruelty of the boys to innocent beings. One 
brought in a robin, another a wren, and another a 
blue bird, as trophies of their hunting. On look- 
ing upon this desolation of God’s beautiful works, 
the old man’s lip quivered, his countenance filled 
with trembling emotion, tears coursed down his 
cheeks while he said: “ Ah! my lads, what do 
you mean, going into God’s great gallery and 
killing the best of his singers?’ Let all who 
recklessly destroy the birds, stand reproached.— 
“I love to see them gaily dance among the 
boughs; L love to hear them warble their notes of 


joy, and am willing to help sustain their lives by my 


labor, in return for the happiness they afford me.” 

* Every act of kindness,” says Uncle Bishop, 
“bears its price in this corrupt age. Formerly 
when the people were all rich—that is, when all 
worked for a living, and none could get more than 
a living, they could afford to be kind ; neighbors 
would turn out and help each other freely when 
any misfortune occurred. But now, when the few 
can get rich, labor is so valuable they cannot af- 
ford to be kind !"—L. A. Hine, in People’s Paper. 


7 seer 


Hiouse Cleaning and Furnishing. 


Dear Reavers :—In the midst of house cleaning, 
my thoughts have not a very wide range, so I will 
jot down a few hints pertaining to this very subject. 
Papers and Papering. 

Paper is cheaper for walls than whitewash, be- 
cause it so seldom needs to be renewed. Select pa- 
per with quiet tints, as being in better taste than 
gaudy colors, and have the borders narrow, the colors 
affording a contrast to the wall paper, and yet a har- 
monious contrast. Some paper the ceilings also.— 
To this a white or nearly white watered paper should 
be used, with a broad and delicately colored border. 

Side walls can be papered by women. Trim the 
unprinted edge from one side of the paper, cut into 
strips the right length, matching the figure as you 
cut, then lay one strip at a time on a long table, and 
with a good whitewash brush, or even a clothes 
brush, spread on the paste—common boiled flour 
paste, made rather thin, and perfectly smooth—then 
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with your assistant, lift the strip to its place, and with 
cloths in your hand pat it thoroughly from the top 
downwards and the middle outwards. In putting on 
the second piece, Jap its trimmed edge over the un- 
trimmed edge of the first, and match the figure. 

Do not begin in a corner, for these are seldom 
straight, but drop a plumb line—a small weight or 
stone suspended by a cord is a good one—and work 
from this. [We think it is better to begin by a door, 
so that when you come around to the place of begin- 
ning, there will not be a long strip of broken figure 
to close up with. In papering the corners of a room, 
we always cut the paper, instead of turning the cor- 
ner whole, and then lap a little, so the paper will go 
in smooth to any irregularities in the corner, and not 


bridge across, as it will do if put on whole.—Ep. ] 
Paints and Varnish. 


If your house is nice, and you wish to re-paint 
within doors, no not fail to get the zinc paint for the 
last coat. It costs more, but is vastly more durable, 
has a beautiful polish, and is very easily cleaned 
without soap. Butif you are building a nice house, 
by all means have the wood work varnished, and dis- 
pense with paint entirely. Almost any wood is 
handsomer varnished than any paint can make it, and 
a simple damp cloth will then remove all dirt. 

All the old varnished furniture, bedsteads, chairs, 
tables, &c., can be made to look almost like new, if 
well rubbed with turpentine and vil. If past such a 
remedy, buy a cup of varnish, get the loan of a brush, 
and varnish the furniture yuurself. A nicely var- 
nished table is handsomer to my taste without a 


spread than with one. 
Curtains. 


If new curtains are wanted for any part of the 
house, get buff chintz, and cut the size of the win- 
dows, run a flat rod into the lower hem, and nail the 
upper edge to a round rod such as you can get at the 
stores, arranged to draw up by a cord at the sides; 
or if you cannot do better, put a round rod at the bot- 
tom and roll up, tying with a cord and tassel thrown 


over the top. White curtains can be added, if wanted. 
Carpets. 


Carpets should be taken up at least once a year, 
thoroughly beaten with pliant whips, and all common 
ones should be turned the other side up. Good straw 
evenly laid down, is the best to keep dust from wear- 
ing carpets. Carpets that are to be stretched much 
should be bound all around, and oil cloths should also 
be bound with carpet binding. 

In purchasing a carpet, remember that large pat- 
terns are only suited to large rooms, and that a car- 
pet with a small figure, covering nearly the whole 
surface, will last longest, especially if the carpet be 
three-ply. Let there be a harmony of colors be- 
tween the carpet and wall paper. Select substantial 
colors as well as substantial cloth—don’t get a green 
carpet, and then keep the room dark to protect it, but 
get one that loves the light. Cotton carpets or even 
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linen are poor economy, but for honest wear, give us | 


the old fashioned rag carpet yet. 
Picture Frames. 

If you have gilt picture frames, protect them from 
the flies by pinning straw-colored tissue paper over 
them. Two or three sheets only cost one cent, and 
leave the picture in view ; this is far better than cov- 
ering the whole with gauze. 

Footstools. 

Very nice footstools can be made by inserting four 
turned legs in a piece of plank the size you want, 
putting batting or old woolen cloth on the top, and 
tacking a remnant of carpet over it, finishing the 
edge round with narrow worsted fringe, put on with 
little tacks. 
tions to an unreasonable extent. 


But I will not protract these sugges- 


Sewing Machine. 

I have a new pet which I must describe to you at 
another time—a sewing machine, which promises to 
save me a world of stitch, stitch, stitching—now if I] 
could only get a machine that would cook, scrub and 
sweep, I should be quite independent. J.C. B. 


—_-- ——-o——-- -— 


More about Eggs 





A Lady friend in Ashtabula County says : 


In your last No. I find several different ways | 


for cooking eggs. I think I have the best way 


yet, which we will call “Lengthened Eggs.” To} 
add three tablespoonsful of sweet cream | 


1 eC? 
one egg 


and flour enough to make a thin paste, beat all 


together, turn it into your baking pan with con-| 


siderable pork gravy or melted butter. Cook 
one side, then carefully turn it, and when suffi- 
ciently cooked, it makes not only a rich dish, but 
an economical one, especially when eggs are 15 
cents per dozen. Mrs. S. H. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Aunt Fanny is Herself Again. 





ROAMING AND ROLLICKING SPRING FANCIEs.| 


Dear Cuttivator Giris :—Fairly out of the 
city, and looking away over field and wood, brook 
and stream, pond and mud puddle, in a country 
town, I begin to feel quite Aunt Fannyish, and 
somehow, I searce know how, my heart has been 
drawn back to the old times and old places, old 
associations and friends, and instinctively I seize 
my pen and seat myself for a chat. 

How are you all, and what have you been 
doing all winter? Knitting with book upon your 
knee, gathering knowledge; nursing baby with 
judicious care and earnest love; cooking good 
wholesome dinners, or 

Bringing snowy whiteness 
And a cheerful brightness 
Out of stain and toil— 
Making grace and beauty 
Spring from earnest duty, 
With a cheerful toil. 

There, I am rhyming before I knew it, when I 
only meant to ask you whether you had been gen- 
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erally useful during the cold weather, or moping 


iby the fire nursing bad colds, toothache, neuralgia, 


dyspepsia and blues, while you carefully cut little 
holes in new lawn and cambric to mend again, or 
|clip calico with your scissors, 


A yard into a thousand bits, 
Enough to throw one into fits, 
Then piece them up again 
In nine patch block-work, even ng star, 
Holly hock, sunflower, primrose fair, 
Or purling Irish chain. 


No wonder that you’re looking old, 
T.at heads will ache and feet stay cold, 
And nerves get all a tremble ; 
You don’t run out and take the rough 
In the fresh open air enough— 
Tis no use to dissemble. 


Those quilts and that embroidery, 
As neat and nice as such can be, 

May bring you premiums double— 
But if they undermine your health, 
They rob you of your choicest wealth, 

And make life all a trouble, 
| Rhyming again! Well, I can’t help it, as 
| Burns said : 


“Tam nae poet in a sense, 

But just a rhymer, like, by chance, 

An’ hae to learning nae pretence, 
Yet, what the matter? 


Whene’er my muse does on me glance, 





I jingle at her.” 


| So let me beg of you, dear Nieves, 
Roll up your ’breidery and pieces 
For hours of social leisure ; 
| Out in the garden, every one, 
Dropping the seeds in soil and sun, 
| For days of coming pleasure. 
Out, with your knife, spade, rake and hoe, 
Trim, dig and level, rake and sow, 
And watch with faith untiring ; 
Trust to the season and the soil, 
For drouth can’t kill, the rain can’t spoil 
The health you'll be acquiring. 


The windows clothe with drapery rare, 

The climbing rose or wovdbine fair, 
Framed in luxuriant beauty— 

Plant shrubbery in the vacant yard, 

} You'll find the labor is not hard, 

When pleasure blends with duty. 


No earnest effort e’er was made 
For good, in any work or trade, 
Beneath our sun’s broad dial, 
But good has come—tho’ it may seem 
A failure or an idle dream, 
Yet God will bless the trial. 





I said I was in the country. Am at Washing- 
ton, a pretty village in Tazewell Co., Ill. Oh, 
/how beautiful is the land, how rich the soil, how 
grand the groves that border the prairies. Pretty 
jcottages fleck the landscape, yet the door-yards 
are barren, the houses unshaded, taste and beauty 
almost unprovided for, while every where I go, I 
find girls bending over fancy needlework, or idling 
away life’s precious hours. 

Cultivate your taste, dear girls, not for ribbons, 
flowers and curls, but for flowers, shrubs and 
trees, singing birds and honey bees, lettuce wet 
with early dew, luscious grapes and strawberries 
too, plum and cherry, peach and pear, everything 
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that’s good and rare, then when you shall all 
come West, (as you will) we'll all be blest, for 
cultured heart and ready hand will make for us a 
fairy land. Yours as in the days of Long Ago, 
AunT FAnny. 
Self-Reliance and Independence of 
Women. 





Dear CuLtivator :—Honor to whom honor 
is due. Ever since I have had any knowledge of 
the position of the Cultivator, it has taken pro- 
gressive ground with regard to woman; not ultra 
enough to repel the most conservative stickler for 
old ideas, old customs and old laws, and still qui- 
etly preparing the minds of the people for the 
good that is to come. The communications of 
Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Cutler and others, not excepting 
the former Editress, have been of a character to 
awaken its lady readers to a sense of their indi- 
viduality—of what they might be if they would. 
lit was impossible for a woman to peruse its pages 
and not obtain some little theoretical knowledge of 
agriculture. Qut-door exercises, and even a cer- 
tain amount of out-door labor is recommended, 
and horticulture seems to be very appropriate 
employment or amusement for woman, and once 
engaged in it, usually becomes a source of great 
enjoyment. 

I have now in my mind an elderly woman who 
considers the garden her especial province, who 
will tell you with unbounded interest of the daily 
progress of her vegetables, of the means she 
makes use of to protect them from early frosts and 
insects. If you should call upon her in the proper 
season, she will take you through the garden, not 
very regularly laid out, but economically im- 
proved, and free from any signs of weeds; and I 
have most admired her, as, leading me through 
her little province, she has taken the hoe from its 
place by the gate, in order to have it ready to 
hack up any intruding weeds, or to throw a little 
fresh earth about an exposed root, and has expa- 
tiated upon the different varieties, and pointed 
minutely to the growth of each within a fixed 
time. 

By the way, this same woman is a widow, who 
has labored her whole life to secure comforts for 
her old age; milking cows, making butter and 
cheese, spinning, weaving, sewing and doing 
housework. Speaking of the appraisal, she dryly 
remarked, she was glad the law allowed a woman 
the wheels and loom, because they could recruit 
again, but she wondered how they came to think 
of it. 

I will venture to say that there are but few 
women, however considerately used, but that have 
at some time felt the tyranny of the law. For in- 
stance, a wife dislikes to always account for every 
cent expended, and therefore the means resorted 
to, spoken of in a former volume of the Cultiva- 
tor—“ Hive’s Syrup”—as an excuse ; and it di- 
minishes her self-respect to be obliged to depend 
upon the generosity of her husband for things 
that are morally her own. Who in the country 
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rises early and goes late to bed? Who labors 
with untiring zeal and generous self-devotion for 
those of her own household? Who denies her- 
self luxuries that others may be indulged ? 

The true thermometer by which to determine 
the advancement of a nation, is the relative po- 
sition of woman. Among savages, where “might 
is right,” they are bought and sold, made to take 
the place of beasts of burden ; trom thence a slow 


| progression starts, that has through indefinite ages 


brought woman to her present position, and will 

continue until she stands side by side the acknowl- 

edged equal of her brother. Mrs. J. N. D. 
Delaware Co., O. 


_— — 


Candles from Lard. 


Frienp Harris:—lI will give you a receipt 
for making candles of hog’s lard. ‘Take one lb. 
of lard, heat it quite hot, then add one cent’s worth 
of aquafortis, and stir until well mixed. After 


| standing a few minutes, there will a scum arise, 


remove this, and then your lard will be fit for 
moulding into candles. The candles will be 
equally as hard and firm as tallow, burn as well, 
and give as clear a light. There is no unpleas- 
ant smell arising from the use of them. We have 
used them, and can vouch for their goodness. 

N. B. The kettle had best be set out in the 
yard when the aquafortis is put in, as fhe smell 
is at that time quite disagreeable. G. W. G. 

Allen Co., 1857. 
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A PARAGRAPH FOR Green Tea Drinkers. 
—A correspondent of the Missionary Advocate, 
writing from Foo Choo, China, says : 

Several American ships laying in port waiting 
the arrival of green teas. The Americans are 
green enough to prefer an infusion of Prussian 
blue, rendering that article so scarce and high in 
the vicinity of the “green teas,” that the natives 
can hardly afford to use it on the venetians of the 
verandahs. If some hundred of good ladies who 
go with their heads tightly bandaged a day or two 
in each week with sick headache, and whose only 
remedy is “ green tea,” would abandon the use of 
“green tea” altogether, they would find in the 
remedy itself the source of the disease. 


Cure ror Astama.—For a child, one drop of 
nitric acid twice a day, taken in half a tea cup 
full of water. The painful wheezing will be gone 
in a week or two. Try it. Sure Cure. 

To Prevent A FeLon.—When a soreness is 
first felt, immerse the finger in a basin of ashes 
and water, set it on the stove while cold, and stir 
it continually without taking it out, until the lye 
is so hot it cannot be borne any longer. If the 
soreness is not gone in half an hour, repeat it. 

Sure Cure. 

To Crean Borties.—Cut some raw potatoes 

in pieces, put them into a bottle with a little 


cold water, rinse them, and they will be well 
cleaned. 
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Markets and Special Notices. 


MARKETS. 
Ono CuLTIVATOR OFFiIcE, April 14, 1857. 
The Flour and Provision Market have been rather dull of late. 
Wheat, Corn and Oats are firmer, with a good demand. Butter 
and Cheese are up to full winter prices. Potatoes have reached 


a higher figure than was anticipated; we suppose the supply | 


from the North and West has not been equal to the demand.— 
Tlorses come up again this Spring quite as high as at any time 


last year. Wool promises a little improvement, so far as we can 


judge by what Eastern transactions we have noticed. The pros- | 


pect for winter wheat now on the ground is not the best, and we 
look for an advance in breadstuffs in a month from now. We 
will give figures as soon as they can be relied on. 
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SWEET POTATO PLANTS! 
O*® THE BEST VARIETY FOR THE NORTH- 


ern climate, (Lebanon Yellow.) I am this season prepared 
to supply a great demand for the above, at a rate not to exceed 
$2 50 per thousand. and 33% cts. per hundred. Plants packed 
free of charge, so as to keep a week without injury, and none 
but those well rooted are counted. Packages can be sent by ex- 
press or other R. R. conveyance to all parts. Orders respectfully 
solicited. Address M. M. MUR 
Fruit Hills Nurseries, near Foster’s Crossings, 
Warren Co., O. 
N. B. 
which I am selling at $4 per bushel; small quantities at $4 50. 
Send in your orders. M. M.M. 
Ap. 15-2t* 
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Portable Steam Engines for Farm Use, &e 
BLANDY’S STEAM ENGINE WORKS, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


\ ESSRS. W. & F. BLANDY INVITE PAR- 
4 ticular attention to their very superior Portable Steam En- 
gines for Saw Mills, Farm and Plantation use, and their Portable 


| Circular Saw Mill. 


Reference to the following statements of parties using our 
Mills and Engines in the lumber business, show their very de- 
cided superiority over the upright Mills, in the amount of lumber 

|cutina given time, and also their very great cheapness over 
| every other description of Mill, the power costing nothing, as the 
| Slabs they use for fuel are scarcely missed, and its certainty in 
| all weathers, as well as the facility of its removal from one point 
| to another, where business demands. 

For instance, a Mill may be in operation in Ohio to-day, and ten 
| days hence may be in operation in Iowa. No buildings or ma- 
sonry are requisite,—the ways are laid on cross ties on the 
ground. 

We furnish them complete and ready for work. 

No serious difficulties have been encountered by our customers, 
even when wholly unacquainted with machinery before taking 
| hold of the Mill. Every Mill and Engine we have ever sold has 

been entirely successful and satisfactory to the purchasers. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS USING BLANDY’S 
MILLS AND ENGINES. 
| ——o—- 
| Marion, Minnesota TER., May 12, 1856. 
..++ LT will say I have realized every thing and much more than 
| Lexpected. We have cut up into one inch boards, from hard oak 
logs, 7,280 feet in twelve hours. We have cut 1,350 feet in an 
| hour. JAMES DEGRAFF. 


Nortu Pippen, Wisconsin, Oct. 26, 1856. 
| .«... Weare doing first rate. We averaged at the start 5,000 
feet in 10 hours, on the slow feed. We do not use half the slabs. 
We are clearing $50 a day, and do not work hard at that. 
NICHOLAS M. SWINGLE. 


Suaar TREE Grove, Ky., Feb. 28, 1857. 
Our Mill works well. Our engine is the nicest working thing 
leversaw. Itisa great curiosity in our country. We can saw 
|} in our hard knotty oak that people cannot make into fire wood, 
| from 3,000 to 4,000 feet in eight hours. We had a gentle- 
}man this morning to see our Mill, from St. Louis, Mo., and he 
said we made better lumber than any circular saw mill he ever 
saw. JAMES T. JOHNSON. 


GIBISONVILLE, Hocktne Co., O., Sept. 20, 1856. 
There is no trouble, whatever, in running these mills; all it 
|requires is to dress the saw right, and that is to balance the 
|teeth. I can cut, by working smart, with a good set of hands, 
10,000 feet of boards, in poe poplar logs, in ten hours. 
S. S. HAMMOND. 


Wasuinaton Tp., Musxineum Co., O., July 10, 1856. 
This is the first engine and mill that either of us ever attempt- 
| ed to manage, but after one day’s instruction we have been able 
|to run it ourselves for several months past without the least 
| trouble whatever. Any farmer’s boy, with a little attention, can 
|run the engine. The fact is, we can saw much more lumber 
than we can handle. JNO. ALEXANDER, 
JAS. H. ALEXANDER. 








Circulars, containing prices, description, &c., furnished to all 
| applicants. Orders, visits and correspondence in regard to them 


H. & F. BLANDY, 
Blandy’s Steam Engine Works, Zanesville, 0. 


I have also on hand some SEED SWEET POTATOES, | solicited. Address 
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